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THE SUFFRAGETTE. 


By Winifred Auld. 


] am not rich, or great, or strong, 
As men count these; but for my 
strength 
God gave me power to sway a 
throng— 


That zeal for justice, hate of wrong, 
Which must prevail at length. 


Freedom of soul and heart and brain 
For womanhood: these I would win. 
Freedom for those who toil in vain, 
Crushed and forced down for others’ 
gain, 
To want and shame and sin. 


Softness and ease do not entice; 
I choose the scorn, the prison cell: 
Hunger I choose, and sacrifice— 
It so I may but pay the price, 
And in the end ‘tis well. 


And I shall ask no more from fate 
If but these hands, so tired and 
thin 
(Ere darkness falls and ‘tis too late), 
May help thrust open Freedom's gate 
For others to pass in. 
—Christian Commonwealth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The great pageants and festivities 
in New York during the next fort- 
night will honor two illustrious pio- 
neers in material discovery and inven- 
tion. It is right that they should be 
commemorated. But some day hon- 
ors even greater will be paid to the 
pioneers in the realm of moral and 
spiritual discovery, the leadrs in re- 
forms for the uplifting of the race. 





Thousands of children will take part 
in the New York pageant. It will be 
a beautiful picture. But another pic- 
ture will be present side by side with 
it in the minds of many thoughtful 
women—that of the 70,000 children in 
New York City for whom there are 
not accommodations in the _ public 
schools, and who have had to be 
placed on “half time.” 

The children to be admitted on full 
time were chosen, apparently, on the 
principle of “first come, first served.” 
On the day when the schools opened, 
a crowd of poor mothers beset the 
schools in the congested districts. Wo- 
men, some of them with babies in 
their arms and older children clinging 
to their skirts, stood in line for hours, 
in the vain hope of getting their 
children in. 





The lack of school accommodations 
is especially hard upon the mothers in 
the tenement districts. They cannot 
send their children to a private school, 
nor leave them at home in good quar- 


care of a nurse. 
were thankful to get them for part ol 
into lighter and more whole- 
tiny dark tene- 
Moreover, a multitude of these 
poor mothers are forced to go out tv 
and suffer an agony of anxiety 
when they have to leave their children 
exposed to the dangers 
instead of safe in 
is also the overstrain 
who have to giv? 


some rooms than their 


nation of the streets, 
upon the teachers, 
and the overstrain upon the 
usual subjects in half the usual time— 
for the curriculum 


If the women who pay 
, York's taxes had a vote on the 


a large share 


be a seat in school for every child. 





DOWN WITH WOMEN CHEMISTS! 





woman to get into the lime-light just 


in the subject, 
are the opponents to clutch at 
every scrap of adverse fact or opinion. 
that anvone talking egregious 
on this question may 
utterances spread 


At the meeting of the British 
Association in Winnipeg the 
in an address given in the 


branched off from chemistry, 


he is evidently 


“The most disquieting feature of the 


their claim to be on an equality 
This was telegraphed all over 


anti-suffragists 
as a sweet morsel under their 


Armstrong's address is at hand, 


some misguided women to study chem- 


The subject has been brought before 
the chemical world in England 
the application of a number 


Chemical Society. 


give any encourage- 
ment to the movement which is inevit- 


understand the rela- 


the need there is of sharing the duties 
there be any truth 


doctrine of hereditary genius, the very 


the temptation to become absorbed in 
_sacrificing their 


garded as chosen people, 
as destined to be the mothers of fu- 


is applicable generally. 


’ that the education of the 


attributes and 
full understanding of the 


occupies in the scheme of life. 

words, as soon as Madame 
Curie showed that she had ability 
, she should have been with- 
from all temptation to devote 
herself to chemistry, and should have 
had it impressed upon her that it was 


pounded in thy 





GET OUT YOUR CAMERAS. 


Some of the Washington suffragists 
have photographed for a post card a 
little girl who holds out her ¢ 
twined horizontally along the staff of 

All our suffrage women believe 
their own Small sons aud daughters, 
grand-daughters, 
or other youthful 
relatives, are the prettiest children in 


nephews and nieces, 








the -holiday season by arranging 
“fetching” groups of children holding 
the suffrage flag, and photographing 
them for suffrage post cards? 

There is money, and, what is bet- 
ter, useful propaganda work for the 
person or club that can evolve a real- 
ly bewitching post card along this line. 
It would be bought by thousands by 
the suffragists for a Christmas card. 
Charming childish material is abuna- 
ant in suffrage homes. Let those of 
our readers who have cameras and ar- 
tistic taste try it. 





A WOMAN JUDGE. 





A woman has lately been made 
a judge in Denmark. and_ the 
Danish women are reported to be 
much excited, as they think it is the 
first and only case of the kind in the 
world. 

To say nothing of Mrs. Esther 
Morris of Wyoming, Mrs Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch of Illinois, and Mrs. 
Mary Cooper of Kansas, do not our 
Danish sisters read their Bibles” 
Have they forgotten Deborah, the wife 
of Lapidoth, who judged Israel for 
forty years, sitting under a palm tree, 
and led out the forces of the chosen 
people to battle, because the general 
refused to march without her? Mr. 
Blackwell was very found of quoting 
Deborah to those who claimed that the 
Bible teaches the subjection of wo- 
men; and he emphasized the fact that 
Deborah was a married woman. Years 
ago, during one of the many disputes 
that have raged in different States 
over the right of women to practise 
law, a Jewish editor boasted that a 
woman could be “a fighting judge in 
Israel” a thousand vears before she 
could be an attorney in the United 
States, 

MORE TESTIMONY FROM IDAHO. 

William E. Curtis has been visiting 
Idaho, and contributing official cor- 
respondence to the Washington Star 
and the Chicago Record-Herald. He 
writes: 

Gov. James H. Brady of Idaho is in 
favor of woman suffrage. He says it 
promotes the material prosperity as 
well as the good order of the State. 

The Best Women Vote. 

“All of the best women in Idaho 
take an active part in our political 
campaigns,” said Gov. Brady, “and 
their influence is effective and whole- 
some for the purity of polities and the 
good of the community. The women 
do not often appear at the primaries, 
and their activity is not felt as much 
in making up the tickets as after the 
nominations are announced, and then 
they work through their clubs rather 
than the regular organization. 

They Pick Their Candidates. 

“At national elections they usually 
vote with their husbands. In State 
and local elections they pick their 
men among the nominees on the vari- 
ous tickets, and, without regard to po- 
litical organizations, vote for those 
whom they consider best qualified for 
the office. They are very critical— 
much more critical than men yoters— 
and are remarkably accurate in their 
judgment of men. Unfit candidates, 
especially immoral men, receive their 
united opposition, and they usually 
poll enough votes to defeat such can- 
didates. They will not vote for any 
man who is suspected of bribery or 
dishonesty, and in that way woman 
suffrage has been very effective in 
purifying the politics of Idaho. 

A Spotted Politician. 

“T recall an instance not long ago 
where a_ politician with a _ rather 
spotted record insisted upon having 
the nomination for a certain office. 
He was told that the women would 
oppose. his election, but was confident 
that he could win out. After the 
nominations were made he _ received 
notice from every direction that the 
women were lining up against him, 
and was advised to withdraw, but he 
thought he could bluff his way 
through and did his best, but the way 
that man ran behind his ticket is a 
warning to future aspirants of his 
class. The women not only cast their 
own votes against him, but compelled 
their husbands and sons to do so. 
He did not poll half the party 
strength. When the women of Idaho 
make up their minds on a_ political 
issue or on the fitness of a candidate. 
they cannot be beaten. 

Women in Office. 

“The women of our State devote 
especial attention to educational mat- 
ters: they usually control the schools. 
The State Superintendent of Ednea- 








tion, and I believe all of the county 
superintendents, have been women for 
several vears, and more than half the 
county treasu-ers throughout Idaho 
are women. 1. is becoming a rule to 
give women those offices. They seldom 
aspiretoothers. We have one woman in 
the Legislature, and she is intelligent, 
industrious and efficient in committee 
work and in legislation. No member 
of the Assembly was more active or 
influential than she at the last ses- 
sion. Our towns usually elect women 
‘lerks, but they seldom hold other of- 
ices. The women of the State are 
ibly represented on the boards of 
‘rustees of the University and the 
charitable and reformatory  institu- 
tions, and are usually very efficient.” 
We shall give more of Mr. Curtis's 
observations in Idaho later. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s lecture’ subjecis 
during her visit to the United States 
will be The Militant Methods of the 
English Suffragettes, The Meaning of 
the Woman’s Movement in England, 
Why Women in England go to Prison 
for the Vote, and Why Women Want 
the Vote and How to Win It. 





MRS. SNOWDEN’S LECTURES. 

The subjects of Mrs. Ethel Snow 
den’s lectures will be: Politics, Prob- 
lems and Progress in Great Britain; 
Peeps at Parliament through a 
Woman's Eyes: Woman Suffrage in 
England. 





CALIFORNIA LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


In California, women who are not 
married suffer no injustice as to prop- 
erty. But a wife owns her separate 
property only. This has long been 
the only right she has had. The last 
Legislature amended this, so that now 
her separate property is liable for 
community debts. 

The so-called community property 
is under absolute control of the hus- 
band. One lawyer calls it a gold 
brick. It sounds as if it belonged to 
husband and wife. The wife is even 
asked for her signature when com- 
munity real estate is sold. Many 
wives think this an evidence that the 
signature is necessary and valuable. 
Really, it is only a_ precaution, in- 
tended to prevent the delay and ex- 
pense caused by proving that the 
property was sold for a ‘“‘valuable con- 
sideration.”” A husband is forbidden 
to give away property without the 
wife’s consent in writing, though he 
can sell it as he pleases. 

A wife’s earnings are not hers, be- 
cause earnings are community prop- 
erty, pres that is only a name; that 
means the husband's property as to 
control. 

A wife cannot even will away any 
part of community property to her 
children. After a long life of work 
and economy on her part, her husband 
may spend or give to a second wife 
the money she intended for her chil- 
dren. 

A wife has no legal right to her 
children, unless she is separated from 
her husband and the courts have 
awarded the children to her. Even 
his death does not give her this right. 
She has to beg the court for it. 

A woman has all rights over an 
illegitimate child. 

A court decision recently rendered 
brings to light a new fact. This was 
a piece of accidental legislation. If 
a wife sues for alimony because her 
husband has deserted her, she must 
wait a year to begin suit, because de- 
sertion must last a year before it is 
so called. 

Miss Sarah M. Severance says, in 
her admirable leaflet on California 
laws concerning women, that “men, 
having felt the pressure of bad laws 
pertaining to themselves, have 
changed them, while women, with no 
political power, too hampered to or- 
ganize, still wear many of the shack- 
les which the law originally fastened 
upon both.” Alice L. Park. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe left her 
Rhode Island home vesterday to visit 
her son at Bedford, N. Y. Thence she 
will go to New York as the guest of 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration com- 
mittee, and will read a poem. All the 
big occasions still seem to need her.— 
Boston Transcript. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Jane Addams has written her autu- 
biography for the American Maga- 
zine, which will publish it as a serial. 

Miss Helen Gould has given $150,- 
000 to the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople, to erect a new 
building. The college is about to 
move from Scutari to the European 
side of the Bosphorus, where it has 
secured a magnificent new site, beau- 
tified by a fine grove of chestnut 
trees. 

Miss Kate Barnard, State Com- 
missioner of Charities and Correction 
for Oklahoma, has been lecturing in 
Boston, New York and other Eastern 
cities. She is reported in the New 
York papers as saying that two years 
ago she was bitterly opposed to wo- 
man suffrage, but that she is now a 
convert. Observation and practical ex- 
perience have brought about’ her 
change of mind. 

Miss Annie Peck and Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman, the two famous 
mountain-climbers, have lately had a 
little difference of opinion as to the 
heights to which they had respective- 
ly climbed. Miss Peck has just closed 
the discussion by a letter the gracious 
candor of which is generally praised 
by the press. Several editors call at- 
tention to the contrast between Miss 
Peck’s amiable attitude toward Mrs. 
Workman and the acrimonious contest 
between Peary and Cook. 

Miss Rebecca Brickell Holmes, for 
sixteen vears assistant general super- 
intendent of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities, left that city this week to 
assume similar duties in Providence, 
R. I. Miss Holmes, who is a niece of 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, was born in 
New Orleans and has spent the most 
of her life in the South. From 
youth she has been interested in phil- 
anthropic work, and shortly after go- 
ing to Chicago she decided upon the 
line of activity which later became her 
profession. 

Miss Helen Donovan, who during 
the past few years has been teaching 
dressmaking in the State Agricultural 
School at Ames, Iowa, has been se- 
lected by the Milwaukee Board of Edu- 
cation to be the head of the new 
Trade School for Girls to be opened 
there this fall. Miss Donovan was 
at one time at the head of the dress- 
making department of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. Later she 
took courses in designing and _ prac- 
tical work at Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University. Her salary in her 
new position will be $2,000. 

Mrs. Jennie Arms Sheldon. of Deer- 
field, Mass., lately wrote for a local 
society a most interesting paper on the 
original research work in American 
history done by Miss C. Alice Baker, 
with a beautiful and = appreciative 
tribute to her life and services. It is 
by far the most adequate and satisfac- 
tory account of this remarkable wo 
man that we have seen anywhere. 
Mrs. Sheldon’s paper has been pub- 
lished in full in the Greenfield Record- 
er. The many friends of Miss Baker 
would do well to send three cents in 
stamps to the Recorder for the num: 
ber containing it. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has given a 
fresh proof of her tact and good sense 
in declining the invitation to attend 
the banquet offered by the Chicago 
Commercial Club to President Taft, 
at which she would have been the only 
woman. Her presence would have 
caused discomfort to a great many 
men who wanted to smoke, and her at- 
tendance would have brought no bene- 
fit whatever to the schools. If it 
would, Mrs. Young would not have 
hesitated to face a phalanx of lions. 
to say nothing of smokers. Her re- 
fusal has been absurdly spoken of 
a blow to the suffragists. Mrs. Young 
is a suffragist. If she had been the 
ambitious and notoriety-loving sort of 
person that suffragists are falsely rep- 
resented to be, she would have jumped 
at the chance to be the only woman 
at a great masculine banquet. But 
if she had been a woman of that kind 
she would never have been unani- 
mously chosen as the head of the 
Chicago schools. 
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“NON-PARTISAN 





INFLUENCE.” 


The New York anti-suffragists, at 
the State Fair, put up a poster saying 
that women are now “wholly non-par- 
tisan,”’ because they are voteless, and 
urging that they be kept voteless, in 
order to be kept non-partisan. 


But are women wholly non-partisan? 


How about Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster? How 
about that young woman who spent 


her vacation organizing Bryan Clubs, 
and the many women who speak for 
the Prohibition and Socialist parties? 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West, former- 
ly Lady Randolph Churchill, whom 
the Antis are to import to urge our 
women keep out of has 
herself been a most ardent and active 
political party worker, doing many 
kinds of political work which very 
few women in our enfranchised States 
ever undertake, but which the 
strongest opponents of woman _ suf- 
England think it all right 
women to do. How about the 
of the Women's Municipal 
New York—many of them 
worked like to 
certain candidates and to defeat 
others? 


to polities, 


even 
frage in 
for 
members 
League in 
Antis—who beavers 
elect 
Women now 
the 


are not “wholly non- 
partisan,” and in matters where 
they are and should be non-partisan, 
they remain so after they get the bal- 
lot. They showed this only last fall 
by re-electing Judge Lindsey over the 
heads of the regular candidates of both 
parties. Ellis Meredith of Denver says 
(Woman's Journal of Aug. 31, 1907): 


There has never been a_ party 
measure espoused by women in the 
Colorado Legislature. The women of 


all parties want the same things, and 
have worked for them together, in 
perfect harmony. They wanted a pure- 
food law, and secured one from the 
last Legislature. They wanted civil 
service reform, and have obtained 
that, so far as the officers of State 
institutions are concerned. During 
the last Legislature, an attempt was 
made to take the control of the State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 
tion away from the Colorado Humane 
Society, and to create a_ political 
board. Every federated woman's club 
in the State besieged its Senators and 
Representatives to vote against the 
vill, and the vice-chairmen of the 
State Central Committees of the Re- 
publicans and Democrats (both of 
them women) went together to mem- 
bers of the Legislature to enter their 


protest. Men understand that in leg- 
fslative matters, when they oppose 
the women, they are opposing prac- 


tically all the women, and the great 
independent vote of the State. 

Prof. Henry E. Kelly, formerly 
of the lowa State University, 
later a practising lawyer in Denver, 
went there opposed to equal suffrage, 
has been by what he 
has seen of its results. In an open 
letter to State Senator A. H. Gale of 
Iowa, he says: 


but converted 


Experience clearly shows that wo- 
men’s interest cannot be aroused in 
mere partisan strife. Their interests 
centre around questions affecting edu- 
cation, public cleanliness, public mor- 
ality, civic beauty, charities and cor- 
rection, public health, public libraries 
—and such subjects as more intimate- 
ly affect home life, and conduce to the 
prosperity of the family. Men lose 
sight of these important considera- 
tions in the scramble of partisan war- 
fare for office, but women will not see 
them obscured by anything. 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher of Wyoming 
says: 

If the Republicans nominate a bad 
man and the Democrats a good one, 
the Republican women do not hesi- 
tate a moment to “scratch” the bad 
and substitute the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats. Hence we al- 
most always have a mixture of 
office-holders. 

Even Mr. A. Lawrence Lewis, in his 
article in the Outlook against woman 
suffrage in Colorado which the Antis 
have reprinted as a tract, admits that 


the women, regardless of party, vote 
against candidates whose personal 
habits would set a bad example to 


their sons. He says: “Since the ex- 
of the franchise 
political parties have learned the in- 
advisability of nominating drunkards, 
gamblers, retail liquor-sellers, no- 


tension to women 


or 


almost always vote them down.” 

No doubt the women of New York, 
without regard to party, would be as 
glad to keep such men from being 
nominated and elected as the women 
of Colorado. Have they been able, by 
their “indirect influence,” to prevent 
it? A. S. B. 





LETTERS OF APPRECIATION. 


A flood of letters is coming in from 
all directions, expressing appreciation 
of Mr. Blackwell's character and) 
work, and sympathy with his family. 
These letters call out my heartfelt 
gratitude, and it would be my earnest 
wish to send a_ personal letter in 
answer to every one. Their great 
number, and the increased pressure of 
daily work resulting from the loss of 
that strong and ever willing helper, 
make this impossible. Will all the 
dear friends who have written kind 
and comforting words accept this as- 
surance of my grateful thanks? My 
only wish is that he could read all the 
beautiful letters, and realize how wide- 
ly he was esteemed and beloved. 


A. S. B. 





MEMOIR OF H. B. BLACKWELL. 


| It is my intention to prepare as soon 
possible a memoir late j 
senior editor, to be published in book 
Any of readers who can 
contribute material in the way of 
characteristic incidents, or letters of 
biographical interest received from 
him, will confer favor by sending 
them to me. A. 5. B. 


as of our 


form. our 


a 





MORE AUNT JANE STORIES. 


The publication of a new volume of 
tales by the author of “Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky” is an event in the literary 
world, and also in the suffrage world. 
“Aunt Jane” went through fourteen 
large editions in a surprisingly short 
time, and the’ strongest woman's 
rights story in the book, “Sally Ann's 
Experience,” called out the particular 
commendation of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The new book, “The Land of Long 
Ago,” contains more Aunt Jane stor- 
ies, in the same delightful vein. Some 
of them would make highly appropri- 


torious libertines, because the women, 


tronomer, has just discovered a new 
meteor with a spectrum five times 
larger than that of any other ever 
noted by any observatory. She is the 
head of the photographic department 
of Harvard observatory, and her duty 
is to see that microscopic observation 
is made of old plates taken at the Har- 
vard observatories. The meteor was 
photographed in South America at the 
Harvard station in Peru, but Mrs. 
Fleming is credited with its discovery. 
She is the only woman whose name 
appears in the Harvard catalogue, and 
is the only American woman member 
of the Royal Geographical Society of 
England—the third woman to attain 
that honor. F. M. A. 





SELL THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


In 
land, 
papers 


the suffrage campaign in Eng- 
the sale of the suffrage news- 

is a regular feature of the 
work. They are sold by women on 
foot and on horseback; sold from 
carts and from bicycles; sold at every 
meeting, 
the open air. 

At the State Suffrage Conventions 
which will now be coming thick and 
as well as at local meetings, 
copies of the Woman's Journal should 
be sold through the audiences by little 
girls or young women dressed in 
white with yellow ‘Votes for Women” 
The same should be done at 
local meetings, and at every State and 
County Fair. 

There is no end to the number of 
copies that might be circulated in this 
way, for almost anyone will pay five 
cents if asked; and people value more 
they have paid for than what 
they get free. 

Woman's Journals for this purpose 
will be supplied at a merely nominal 
price, and any society in this way can 
add a substantial sum to its treasury. 

Dr. Mary A. Smith, of this city, of- 
fers to pay for licenses for half a doz- 
en little girls to sell the Woman's 
Journal on Saturday afternoons 
Boston Common. 


fast, 


sashes. 


what 


on 


A. S. B. 





ILLINOIS TEN-HOUR LAW NULLI- 
FIED. 


By urgent petitions from working 








ate readings for Suffrage Clubs. 
Among these is the lament of the | 
moss-back legislator who compares ard 
capital of Kentucky to Sodom and 
Gomorrah, because it is so infested by 
women trying to secure child-labor 
bills, forestry laws, ete.; and a singu- 
lar tale called “An Eye for an Eye and 
a Tooth for a Tooth.” After a strik- 
ing sermon has been preached from 
this text, a Kentucky farmer finds all 
sorts of mischief committed by night 
on his land, his stacks of grain pulled 
down and scattered about, and his la- 
borious work undone in sundry ways. 
Watching for the culprit, he is 
astounded to discover that it is his 
wife, and he sends in haste for the doc- 
tor, thinking she is insane. The wife, 
on the verge of nervous prostration, 


lurid sermon that it was God's will to 
have punishment meted out in kind. 
The old the husband 
how to cure her by rest from care. 

“The Land of Long Ago” pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, price $1.50; or we will send it as 
a premium to getting two 
new subscribers to the Woman's Jour- 
nal at $1.50 each. 


doctor teaches 


is 


anyone 


ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





A St. Louis girl, Miss Eva Hirdler, 
the student at the 
Missouri School of in Rolla, 
this year. After taking two years’ 
work in chemical engineering at 
Washington University, Miss Hirdler 
entered as a junior in the course of 
the School of 


is only woman 


Mines, 


mining engineering at 
Mines, and will continue her studies 
until she receives the mining 
gineering degree from that institution. 


en- 


The scholarly research work of Dr. 
Lulu Pace, of Baylor University, Tex- 
is attracting the attention of Dr. 
Coulter and other distinguished botan- 
ists. Dean Salibury, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, has asked her for one hundred 
copies of a paper she has prepared, 
that they may be sent to libraries and 
botanists. The Botanical Gazette is 
publishing a series of articles by Dr. 
Pace on Apogamy in Ferns. 


as, 





It is reported that Mrs. Wilhelmina 





wemen, and much effort on the part of 
philanthropic women of larger means, 
a law was passed in Illinois last win- 
ter limiting the time that women 
might be worked in factories to ten 
hours out of twenty-four. The bill 
was fought by the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and was passed with 
great difficulty; and, in order to get 
it through at all, the women had to 
make the time ten hours instead of 
eight, which was what they wanted. 

Now the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association has found a judge who 
has issued an injunction to restrain 
the courts from enforcing the penal- 
ties of the law upon employers who 
break it. The claim is that the statute 
is unconstitutional, although the con- 
stitutionality of similar legislation has 


says her husband has been undoing|beem upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
her work all through their married} Court in the Oregon case. 
life, and she was convinced by the “Freedom of Contract.” 


The pretext is that the law intet- 
feres with a woman's right of free con- 
tract. The Chicago Public says. 

The law is essentially in the inte1- 
est of free contract; its nullification is 


in the interest of economic coercion. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, president ot 
the Chicago Women's Trade Union 


League, drives this point home when 
she says: “Everybody who knows 
what is going on in the world (ex- 
cept judges and lawyers) knows that 
freedom of contract can exist only he- 
tween parties on an economic equal- 
ity.” Working women and their em- 
ployers do not contract as economic 
equals. The employers can wait; the 
workers wait at peril of starvation. 
The employers command working op- 
portunities; the workers are cut off 
by privilege-fostering laws. And, tin- 
asmuch as this economic inequality is 
intensified by long hours and modified 
by short hours, laws limiting hours are 
in the direction of freedom of labor 
contracts, while injunctions against 
the enforcement of such laws are 
away from freedom of labor contracts. 
Under existing economic conditions, 
the theory of free contract, as applied 
in this ten-hour case, brings a mere 
phrase of industrial freedom to the 
aid of actual industrial despotism. 
A Hideous Confession. 

Regardless, however, of that view 
of the matter, what is there severe 
enough to say of the hideous confess- 
icn of the [Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in this case? Neither the 
Association nor its members could get 
into court technically without appear- 
ing to make the court believe that ifs 
lawsuit is in behalf of working women. 


What it wants is an injunction that 
will give its members the power to 
exact long hours of their workers. 





Fleming, Harvard’s noted woman as 


But what it had to show, technically, 


in halls, in parlors and inj 





was that the right of workers to work 
long hours was at stake. So a couple 
of working women are induced to lend 
their names to the suit. And now, 
think of the fact which this employ- 
ers’ association itself discloses 
through the affidavits of those unfor- 
tunate working women. It proves by 
them that neither one of the two, al- 
though one has worked faithfully at 
her trade for sixteen years and the 
other for thirty-two years, and given 
satisfaction-——yet that neither of them 
gets for ten hours a day enough wages 
to live upon! 

When women of long experience, 
expert and faithful at their work, are 
not paid enough wages to live upon 
for ten hours’ work a day, there is 
something rotten in the industrial 
Denmark. When these conditions ex- 
ist, workers must be at an economic 
disadvantage in selling their work: 
for no one would voluntarily coutract 
to work ten hours a day for less than 
a bare living. When this is so, there 
is a higher duty for judges—if they 
wish to be regarded as intelligent, ov 
humane, or even as “learned in the 
law” than granting injunctions 
against the criminal clauses of labor- 
limitation laws. 





EXCITING EVENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mrs. Pankhurst and her followers 
continue to make things lively for the 
Cabinet ministers. Indeed, a paper 
three times the size of the Woman's 
Journal would be needed to give even 
a summary of the doings of the vari- 
ous Suffrage Societies in England. We 
a report of some recent 
condensed from “Votes 


give below 

happenings, 

for Women.” 

A Protest at Leicester. 

protest, which had a 
sequel, was held at 
Leicester, Mr. Winston Church- 
ill spoke at the Palace Theatre. The 
meeting was advertised by two ladies 
on horseback, Mrs. Rutter (a New 
Zealander) riding in colonial costume 
with a placard, “New Zealand women 


A 
most 


successful 
surprising 
when 


have the Vote; why not British 
women?” Miss Douglas Smith fol- 
lowed, dressed in ordinary riding 


habit and carrying a placard with the 
words, “Come to our Protest Meeting 
at Old Cross at 2.45 and back up the 
women.” The riders attracted a great 
deal of notice, and a huge crowd gath- 
ered to the protest meeting. Miss 
Crocker spoke first. Then Miss Hew- 
itt, with Mrs. Jones, asking the crowd 
to follow, made their way towards the 
Palace Theatre and demanded admit- 
tance to the meeting. When this was 
refused, the crowd, who were very 
sympathetic, endeavored to push the 
women in at the doors. After twenty 
minutes or more of severe struggling, 
the police beating back the crowd 
again and again, Mrs. Jones was ar- 
rested. The protest meeting was then 
resumed, and Mrs. Hawkins, Miss 
Watts and Miss Chapelow asked the 
crowd to follow them to the theatre. 
In a few moments all these women 
were arrested. Miss Hewitt was ar- 
rested three times, but rescued each 
time by the crowd. Miss Crocker then 
asked the crowd to follow her to the 
back of the theatre to question Mr. 
Churchill as he came out, Miss Doug- 
las Smith having run after the motor 
and questioned him on his arrival. 
Miss Crocker and Miss- Ramsay had 
only just got to the stage door when 
they were immediately arrested—‘for 
spite,” as some of the crowd angrily 
remarked. This was at about 3.45, 
and at 4.30 bail was offered at the po- 
lice station, but was refused on the 
ground that it was then too soon, but 
if the “bailers-out’” came at 5.30 p. m. 
the police would see what could be 
done. At 6 p. m. a message was sent 
to the other members that if they 
wished to see the arrested women they 
must go at once to the police station, 
before they were sent to prison. 

On visiting the women we found 
that a special court had been called, 
as the court does not sit on Saturday 
afternoon, and they had been tried, 
none of the public being present, and 
with no chance of calling evidence, 
and had been sentenced to five days 
each in the second division. By 6.30 
p. m., two hours after their arrest, 
they had been charged, sentenced and 
imprisoned! 

They agreed to refuse food as a pro- 
test against being placed in the sec- 
ond division and treated as ordinary 
criminals. 


How the Men Helped at Leicester. 


A male sympathizer writes tn 
“Votes for Women”: 

Inside the Palace a force of over 
300 stewards and_ sixty constables 


were on duty to protect the President 
of the Board of Trade from possible 
suffragist interruptions. From time 
to time “platform gentlemen” cast un- 
easy glances at the dress circle, where 
a limited number of ladies, each 
“guaranteed harmless” by two local 
Liberals, were allowed to sit after en- 
tering into their own recognizances to 
be of good behavior. The doings of 


the suffragettes in Leicester, and 
especially the equestriennes of the 
morning, were more talked about in 


the audience than the Budget. 
Young Man Asks Questions. 
When Mr. Churchill asserted that 
the Government had the popular sup- 
port of the masses of the people, a 
young man in the stalls shouted, “Why 
don’t you secure the support of the 





women of this country by giving them 
the vote? How dare you stand on a 
democratic platform when——” At 
this stage the speaker was over- 
whelmed by stewards, and, after a 
struggle, ejected. 

Chained to the Stall. 

During this disturbance I had con- 
trived to chain myself to the stall in 
which I was sitting, and about ten 
minutes later, when Mr. Churchill as- 
serted that the Government had made 
no serious mistake, I called out: 
“What about the imprisonment of 
women political offenders in the sec- 
ond and third divisions? How about 
Mrs. Despard’s case? Why will not 
the Prime Minister receive any depu- 
tation of women on woman suffrage?” 

Long before I had finished the 
Philistines were upon me, and the 
whole audience was in an uproar. But 
my ejection was not so easy as the 
stewards thought it would be. The 
padlocks held well, but at last the 
chain was smashed, and six constables 
carried me through a seething mob 
and to some extent protected me from 
the violence of the stewards. On the 
way, whenever a hand left my mouth, 
I gave the battle cry, “Votes for 
Women!” 

Done by “Grown Men.” 

Apparently the excitement  con- 
tinued after my ejection, for the chair- 
man had to appeal for order, and 
when Mr. Churchill got up again to 
speak he said: “When these proceed- 
ings are interrupted by weak and fool- 
ish women it is serious enough, but 
when meetings are interrupted’ by 
grown men, fully responsible for their 
actions, they run great risk of incur- 
ring the displeasure of the audience 
they disturb and affront. I hope you 
will realize, gentlemen,” he continued, 
“what a very # 

“Yes, it’s a splendid exhibition of 
Liberal principles,” shouted a_ well- 
known Leicester Socialist, Mr. Haw- 
kins. His silver hairs did not save 
him from the most brutal treatment; 
frog-marched to the principal en- 
trance, he was thrown violently on 
his back on the pavement, and as he 
attempted to get up, a young police- 
man deliberately kicked him back. 

Crowd Was Sympathetic. 

The crowd outside was_ intensely 
sympathetic, and cheered us, as our 
dilapidated clothing showed the treat- 
ment we had received inside. Loud 
cries of “Shame!” were heard when 
Mr. Hawkins was taken into custody, 
and three attempted arrests of Miss 
Hewitt were defeated by a sympathetic 
and militant mob yelling, “They 
shan’t take the little ha 





‘un! 

A number of people remained round 
the suffrage lorry at Old Cross late in 
the afternoon and clamored for more 
speeches; and on Sunday morning a 
crowd of close on 2000 people gathered 
in the market. Miss Margaret Hewitt 
met with an enthusiastic reception, 
and when she announced that the six 
women arrested had been charged 
at a special court held at 5.30 the 
same afternoon, had been “tried” and 
convicted without an opportunity of 
calling witnesses in their defence or 
communicating with their friends, 
there were loud cries of “Shame!” and 
“It’s never been done in Leicester be- 
fore!” A warm reception § surely 
awaits the next Cabinet Minister who 
sets foot in Leicester. 

Breaking Glass at Manchester. 

In spite of all the precautions taken 
to prevent the suffragettes from ob- 
taining an entrance to the Budget 
Demonstration at the White City, 
Manchester, when Mr. Birrell was one 
of the speakers, a very effective pro- 
test was made by women who eluded 
the vigilance of the police and stew- 
ards stationed at the entrance. 


Operations were begun at about a 
quarter past four in the afternoon, 
the Concert Hall being the chief point 
of attack; and the women, by means 
of small missiles, broke the glass 
panes. In order to do this they en- 
tered the American Cake Walk show, 
and, while the machinery was quiet 
for a second, threw their missiles 
through the glass, one of them ap- 
proaching nearer still by climbing 
over the wooden barrier. One of the 
missiles was thrown on to the ball- 
room roof from the American Dragon 
Slide. 

The Government Terrified. 

The Manchester Courier said: 

“Whatever more political achieve- 
ments may have been denied the mili- 
tant section of the suffragette move- 
ment in the country, no one ean at- 
tempt to deny that the vote-seeking 
ladies have struck wholesome terror 
into the hearts of members of the 
Government. On Saturday afternoon 
a Liberal demonstration in favor of 
the Budget was held at the White 
City, and was, from a numerical 
standpoint, eminently successful. This 
success, however, had only been at- 
tained at a cost that struck the out- 
sider as being grotesquely entertain- 
ing. The early fear that suffragettes 
might disturb the proceedings had led 
to the gathering being a ticket one. 
A camel could more easily go through 
the eye of a needle than could a char- 
terless lady get within hearing of Mr. 
Birrell or the other speakers. Sep- 
arate entrances were allotted the vari- 
ous classes of political supporters, and 
different colored tickets denominated 
different people. Even the press tick- 
ets were ornamented with a printed 
stipulation that ladies could not make 
use of them. 


Searched the Roofs. 
“Indeed, the only objects which 
passed unscrutinised into the hall 
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were the cameras of the photograph- 
ers, and, strangely enough, during Mr. 
Birrell’s speech the clanging of one of 
these on the floor immediately in- 
spired half a dozen stewards to hasten 
towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeded. These precautions apart, 
two hundred stewards were in attend- 
ance, as well as a special detachment 
of police; while, with an intuition 
that reminded one of King James, the 
authorities had the roof of the build- 
ings and the woodwork of the plat- 
forms searched before the speaking, 
lest any feminine interrogator lurked 
in hiding.” 


A Ludicrous Picture. 


The Liverpool Courier said: 


“The modern suffragette does not 
mind being outside the building in 
which the meeting is held so long as 
her message gets inside. . - It 
dawned upon the astonished crowd 
that the police had been completely 
tricked. The dash of the women to 
the side of the mechanical cakewalk 
was merely a ruse to attract the at- 
tention of the police to that spot—and 
away from another. It was a clever 
piece of strategy, and secured an ad- 
vantage for other members of the 
‘cause,’ of which they made the most. 
‘ The arrest of the ladies one 
would naturally think would be a very 
simple matter. But unfortunately for 
the policemen who undertook the 
task, the cake-walk machine has little 
ways which are even more trying than 
those of the militant ladies. There 
was only one way in which to catch 
the cake-walking suffragettes, and 
that was to cake-walk too. The of- 
ficer soon found himself in a very 
awkward predicament. He commenced 
his cake-walk expedition, but to the 
great amusement of the onlookers he 
mounted the wrong platform, and con- 
tributed to a spectacle which, from 
the point of view of its ludicrousness, 
must stand unparalleled in the annals 
of police adventure. The two plat- 
forms, which rise and fall with a re- 
volving motion, though alongside each 
other, work in opposite directions. 
When the policeman had cake-walked 
up to the fore part of the machine 
where the ladies were, he found he 
was unable to make his capture, owing 
to this contrary motion of the two 
platforms. As he cake-walked for- 
ward, they cake-walked backwards.” 

The Daily Sketch said: 

“Mr. Birrell dodged a crowd of the 
ladies who had waited for him at the 
main entrance to the White City 
grounds by entering at a side door 
that is seldom used. One or two suf- 
fragettes, on being pursued by the po- 
lice, took refuge on a contrivance 
known as the Brooklyn cakewalk, 
which jigs violently up and down ali 
the while, and the antics of the burly 
officers who followed them made a fine 
spectacle for the holiday crowd.” 


Do Not Resist Arrest. 

The five women concerned were ar- 
rested. They made no resistance, but 
walked quietly to the police station. 

They were charged with doing wil- 
ful damage to the hall. They admitted 
the offénce, but stated that their mo- 
tive was political. They acted delib- 
erately, and with full recognition of 
the seriousness of their action. It 
was done to meet a serious situation 
created by the hostile attitude of the 
Government. They were given the 
choice between fine and imprison- 
ment. All elected to go to prison. 

On Monday evening a protest meet- 
ing was held under the prison walls. 
The meeting was orderly. 


~ 


Besieging Mr. Asquith. 

Mr. Asquith persisting in his re- 
fusal “to” receive a deputation, three 
young women determined to interview 
him on their own account. One of 
them, Miss Jessie Kenney, writes: 

Having ascertained that Mr. As- 
quith would be going to Lympne this 
week-end, Vera Wentworth, Elsie 
Howey and I decided that we wouid 
zo down, too, and remind him that 
he would not have peace until he did 
his duty to the women. 

We decided to commence operations 
on Sunday morning. We had thor- 
oughly mastered the whole plan of 
the Castle grounds and the surround- 
ing country. The Castle is high up 
on a hill, and commands a view of the 
English Channel, and the walls adjoin 
the churchyard, to which admission is 
gained by a private door. 

Girls Disguise Themselves. 

On Sunday morning we disguised 
ourselves for the occasion, Miss Vera 
Wentworth’s disguise as a nurse be- 
ing especially successful. We took a 
boat up the Military Canal, which 
runs just below the Castle grounds, 
and moored it almost facing the 
Castle. We then went up to the 
churehyard, whence we could com- 
mand a good view. We saw Mr. 
Asquith making his way into the 
church, and we waited until the ser- 
vice was over. As he was going from 
the church to the little door which 
led to the Castle we hastened up to- 
wards him, and he began to run. He 
was just slipping through the door 
when we caught him. He _ got 
wedged in the door, and a struggle 
ensued, in which his hat was knocked 
off. He tried to recover both his hat 
and his dignity, but looked extremely 
afraid. It was a real “Deeds not 
words” affair. Not a word was spok- 
en on either side. Mr. Asquith man- 
aged to squeeze through by the aid 


of someone who came to his help, and | 
{mont Temple for 


the door was shut. 





At the Golf Course. 

That was only the beginning. We 
had decided that we would try to 
catch Mr. Asquith and Mr. Gladstone 
together at Littlestone-on-Sea, a small 
seaside village some miles from 
Lympne, as we had a goed idea that 
they would golf together that after- 
noon. When we got to the golf links 
we stationed ourselves near the en- 
trance to the club house, and began 
to watch the players who were leav- 
ing. Almost the last to go were Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Gladstone and some 
other men. They looked as though 
they thought suffragettes were thou- 
sands of miles away. They went into 
the club house, and we saw that Mr. 
Asquith’s motor had been brought up 
quite near, so we prepared ourselves. 

“I'll Have You Locked Up!” 

Soon we saw him descending the 
steps, and making his way down the 
footpath to the motor. Miss Howey 
then made a dash up the path, and as 
soon as he saw her coming he turned 
round and ran back again, and was 
almost on the top step when she 
caught him. He said to Miss Howey, 
“I shall have you locked up,” but she 
promptly returned, “I don’t care what 
you do, Mr. Asquith!” Vera Went- 
worth and I then followed, and his hat 
was thrown off again in the scrim- 
mage. 

Mr. Asquith Calis for Help. 

When we arrived on the scene Mr. 
Asquith was calling for help and try- 
ing to push Elsie Howey out of the 
porch. At the call of Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Gladstone came on the scene, and a 
real fight ensued. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Asquith tried to push us down the 
steps, but we pushed back as hard as 
they pushed forward. There were 
blows received from both parties and 
plenty of jostling. 

Mr. Gladstone fought like a_ prize- 
fighter, and struck out left and right. 
I must say he is a better fighter than 
he is a politician. The suffragettes 
have often been called hooligans, but 
certainly the two Cabinet Ministers 
showed they could also be hooligans 
when there was no one looking. They 
got two other men to help them, and 
we all came down the steps somehow, 
and by this time were quite out of 
breath. While Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Gladstone were preparing to go away 
in the motor, we gave them some 
home truths. We told them the lead- 
ers of this movement would not be 
able to control the women much long- 
er. Our parting words as they drove 
off were that worse things would hav- 
pen to them unless they gave the 
women their rights. 

A Night Attack. 

We felt sure that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Asquith would be having dinner 
together, and so we planned a night 
attack on the Castle. We first went to 
see if our boat was all right, and then 
made our way up to the Castle. We 
had a lot of slips and scrambles, falls 
and tumbles, till at last we reached 
the Castle wall, which was only a 
little distance off from the windows of 
the dining room. We helped each 
other up on to the wall, and saw that 
two of the windows were open, and 
we judged by the rattling of crockery 
that the party were at dinner. We 
heard them chatting, and once more 
it seemed as though the suffragettes 


were far, far away. Little did they 
know that we were under the win- 
dows ready to give another attack. 


We hoisted Miss Elsie Howey up to 
the window, who peeped through and 
saw that everything was quite serene 
inside. She reported her observation. 
Again we hoisted her up, and thrust- 
ing her head through the window, she 
cried, “Mr. Asquith, we shall go on 
pestering you until you give the wo- 
men the vote!” Then bang went some 
stones against the windows, with the 
exclamation, “This is what the women 
of England think of you, Mr. As- 
quith!” And then we all made our 
escape. How we got down off the 
‘astle wall and climbed over the 
fences and through the ditches we do 
not know. We heard a commotion on 
the terrace, and a man's voice crying 
out, “There they go down the steps!” 
We made our way down to our boat, 
and pushed off, rowing as fast as we 
could down the canal. As we looked 
up at the Castle we saw bullseyes 
flashing about the grounds, and we 
heard voices calling. They seemed to 
think we were hiding in the woods. 
The Poor Police. 

We heard, afterwards, that Mr. 
Gladstone motored to Hythe Police 
Station and gave information to Su- 
perintendent Holland of the County 
Police, who came attended with con- 
stables to the Castle, and left them 
on guard during the night. We no- 
ticed in the morning when we got up 
that it had rained very heavily in the 
night, and we hoped in our hearts 
that they had not put the poor police- 
men to look for us in the woods. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 


The State Board of Directors held 
its first meeting for the season on Fri- 
day of last week. 

97 Open-Air Meetings. 


Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald reported 
that 97 open-air meetings had been 
held during the summer, and had 


reached 24,900 persons. The month’s 
trolley tour ended with a very suc- 
cessful meeting on Boston Common, 
with an attendance of about 2,000. 
Change in Annual Meeting. 
Mrs. Pankhurst is to speak in Tre- 
the Massachusetts 





and Boston Associations jointly on 
Oct. 22. A very big meeting is ex- 
pected. According to the constitution, 
the State Association (which is incor- 
porated) has to hold its annual meet- 
ing in October. In view of the diffi- 
culty of working up during the next 
few weeks two large meetings simul- 
taneously, one in Boston and the oth- 
er in Springfield, it was decided to 
hold the State annual business meet- 
ing in Boston on Oct. 23. Instead of 
holding the State business meeting at 
Springfield (the difficulty of which 
was increased by our inability to se- 
cure Mrs. Catt on the desired date), 
it is the intention to hold conventions 
in Springfield, Holyoke and North- 
ampton in November, with Mrs. Catt 
as the chief speaker. 
Tickets for Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Tickets for Mrs. Pankhurst’'s lee- 
ture on Oct. 22 are now for sale at 
State Headquarters, 585 Boylston St., 
at prices ranging from $1 to 25 cents. 
Forty were sold in one day, recently, 
although the lecture is still a month 
off. Those wishing good seats should 
apply early. 


Food Fair. 
The Enrolment Committee, chair- 
man Mrs. John Leonard, will have a 


booth at the Food Fair during the five 


weeks that it is open. Work is also 
being done at many of the County 
Fairs. 


Suffrage Booth at 1915 Exhibit. 

The Boston E. 8. A. for G. G. has 
been invited to take part in the 1915 
Exhibition, and will be effectively rep- 
resented there. 


California. 
The yellow envelopes used by the 
press committee of the California E. 


S. A., with the poster printed in the 
left-hand half, saying “Women Vote 
for President in Four States, Why Not 
in California?” has proved the most 
popular literature ever sent out in 
the State. The edition of 5,000 is ex- 
hausted, and a new edition printed. 

At the State Convention, orders will 
be taken for printing these to order 
in lots of 200 or more, and for print- 
ing in any address desired. The en- 
velopes cost a third of a cent apiece, 
and sell for a half cent each. 

A Bright Idea. 

The Votes for Women Club of Palo 
Alto, Cal., has accepted an offer 
window space from the University 
Realty Co., and will put up a fine bul- 
letin board about two feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, with yellow frame, 
glass, the name of the club on the 
frame, etc. In the frame will be dis- 
played cartoons, pictures and other 
conspicuous literature to advertise the 
cause. The frame will be moved from 
month to month to other good store 
windows on the avenue. 


New Jersey. 


ot 


Mr. A. N. Roe, proprietor of The 
Pines, at Branchville, in “the high- 
lands of New Jersey,” is not only a 
good suffragist, but a progressive man 
in many ways. 

On Labor Day he had a pienic for 
the old people of Sussex County, 
whom he entertained by a band con- 
cert, speaking and a parade led by his 
guests. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, who has 
charge of the national petition in the 
State, was there with a placard tell- 
ing where women voted and ending 
with, “Why not in New Jersey?” She 
also distributed about a hundred pack- 
ages of six leaflets each, and secured 
nearly fifty signatures to the petition. 

Almost all the old men signed it, 
but the old ladies, though not opposed 
to women's voting, said they were not 
ready to petition for it. 


New York. 


A brilliant program has been 
ranged for the State Convention, to 
be held at Troy, Oct. 20-23. It in- 
cludes addresses by Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Catt, Mrs. Florence Kelley and Prof. 
Frances Squire Potter. Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, president of the Vot- 
ers’ League, is also expected to speak: 
and leading newspaper women will 
discuss “Our Progress as Indicated by 
the Press.” 


ar- 


Delegate Day. 

It is recommended that each local 
set apart a “Delegate Day” between 
now and Oct. 20, to raise money to pay 
the expenses of its delegate to Troy. 

Mrs. Talbot Perkins, Chairman of 
Railroad Rates, has arranged for a 
fare and a third. Miss Annie M. 
Tookey, 213 Broadway, Troy, can se- 
cure inexpensive lodgings for those 
who communicate with her. 

Banquet at Delmonico’s. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont lately gave a 
banquet at Delmonico’s in honor of 
the National and State Presidents, 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Crossett. The 
presidents of all the local suffrage 
organizations in Greater New York 
were invited. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by addresses, and there was 
some eloquent speaking. 

Equal Franchise Society. 

The Equal Franchise Society, of 
which Mrs. Clarence E. Mackay is 
president, has arranged for a course of 
weekly lectures on woman suffrage 
during the coming season, with a long 
list of distinguished speakers, includ- 
ing Gov. Shafroth, of Colorado. 

King’s County. 

The King’s County W. S. A. held its 
first executive meeting Sept. 15, at the 
home of the president, Miss Ida A. 


Craft. A full attendance gave evidence 
of the interest taken in this energetic 
organization. 

It was decided to hold a reception 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 16, at 294 
Stuyvesant Ave. 

Among those present were Mes- 
dames Luffern, Robert B. Elder, Simis, 
Brunner, Osborn, Baret, Childs and 
White. 

Julia S. Nightingale, 
Press Chairman. 
The Interurban. 
| A business meeting of the Interur 
ban Woman's Suffrage Council of New 
| York City was held at the Hotel Mar- 
tha Washington on Sept. 14. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt presided. 

It was decided that a woman's con- 
vention be held in Carnegie Hall in 
the middle of October, to which dele- 
gates will be sent from each Assembly 
district of Greater New York. The 
women in these districts will organize 





before the convention. Representa- 
j tives from all women’s clubs that 
| Stand for woman's enfranchisement 


will be invited. It is planned to make 
this the largest gathering of accredited 
suffragists ever held in this city. The 
business of the convention will be to 
ask that women be appointed as Com- 
missioners of Education, that they be 
allowed to serve on the Board of Al- 
dermen, and that equal pay for equal 
work be given all city employees ir- 
respective of sex. An appeal in be- 
half of women will also be made to 
the Legislature. It is hoped to make 
the convention both dignified and im- 
pressive, so that there can be no doubt 
that the women of Greater New York 
keenly feel their political  restric- 
tions. and also their inability to in- 
fluence matters of vital moment to 
their own lives. 
Suffrage Bazar. 

On account of the work necessary 
to prepare for this convention, the In- 
terurban Bazar which is to be held at 
the Martha Washington’ will be 
postponed until Dee. 10 and 11. 
It is planned to have the larger booths 
at the Bazar represent the countries 
and States where women have full or 
partial suffrage. The flags of the 
countries will be used in decorating, 
and placards announcing the political 
privileges of women in those countries 
will be prominent. 
Memorial 
following 


Resolutions. 
resolutions were 
unanimously by the Council: 

“The presidents, officers and dele- 
gates of the Interurban Woman Sutf- 
trage Council, assembled in executive 
session at the Hotel Martha Washing- 
ton on Sept. 14, 1909, desire to make 
known their sincere sorrow on the oc- 
easion of the death of that noble 
gentleman, Henry B. Blackwell. <A 
friend of the Negro slave, the Armen- 
ian, the Russian, the downtrodden and 
oppressed everywhere and = always, 
chiefly was he the champion of 
womanhood. That we today have won 
even so much of social recognition 
and of freedom is due largely to his 
continued effort in our behalf. 

“Let us not forget, amid our sor- 
row, his zeal, his courage, and his 
faith in women. He is no longer with 
us; but the benediction of his memory 
shall be always ours. 

“Whereas, by the death of William 
Lloyd Garrison the cause of woman 
suffrage has lost a devoted friend, 

“We, the presidents, officers and 
delegates of the Interurban Woman 
Suffrage Council, desire to give ex: 
pression to the loss which we feel our 
cause has sustained, and to extend to 
his family our sincerest sympathy. 

“A worthy son of a great father, 
he was a devoted friend, and a leadér 
who will be missed not only in our 
cause, but in many other great re- 
forms.” 

The secretary was also authorized 
to write letters of condolence to Mrs. 
Mary Wright of Brooklyn on _ the 
death of her niece, Miss Elizabeth 
Lowerre, a member of the Brooklyn 
Equal Rights League, and to Mr. 
Willard of New York, whose mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Willard, a member 
ot the New York Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, died in August. 


Pankhurst. 


The 
passed 


To Welcome Mrs. 

A number of the Interurban mem- 

bers volunteered to meet Mrs. Pank- 

hurst upon her arrival from England, 

and to help to give her a rousing wel- 
come to America. 


Circulating Petitions. 

A committee was appointed to fur- 
ther the petition work. Mrs. Hackstaff 
reported that she had received over 
3,000 signatures in Missouri. The 
work in Greater New York is being 
attended to diligently, with gratify- 
ing results. It is found quite feasible 
to secure from managers of large de- 
partment stores and of hotels permis- 
sion for suffragists to go through the 
buildings and ask each employee and 
guest to sign the petition. In this 
way it is not difficult to secure two 
or three hundred signatures daily. 

The next meeting of the Interurban 
will be held on Oct. 15. 

Oreola W. Haskell, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Monster Banner. 


The National Suffrage Union last 
Tuesday hung out in front of its head- 
quarters at 122 EB. 23rd St., New York 
City, a huge suffrage banner, about 40 
feet long, and stretching clear across 
the street. It bears a number of 
equal rights sentiments, on a yellow 
ground. At the unfurling, Mrs. Sofia 
Loebinger presided, and there were 


musie and speeches, followed by a re- 
ception in the evening. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Marion A. McBride, during her 
life of active newspaper work, was 
known throughout the country as a 
promoter of charitable and national 
industrial enterprises. 

She was a home-loving, refined, and 
clever woman, gently born and bred. 
She was educated in private schools 
of Hartford and New York, and found 
through routine newspaper work the 
open door by which she ‘entered upon 
the editorial and special work by 
which many fine causes were aided in 
the days when they were strange and 
obscure in the eyes of those who have 




















Marion A. McBride. 





successfully taken up the growing 
tasks of these great movements in lat- 
er years. 

As a school girl, her first work was 
contributed to the N. Y. Tribune 
through Mr. Jenny, a mutual friend 
ot Horace Greeley’s and of her fam- 
ily. In 1880 she became a special edi- 
torial writer for the Boston Post, af- 
terwards doing similar work for the 
Decorator and Furnisher of Canada, 
the New England Magazine, the 
Northampton Herald, the Union Sig- 
nal, Sanitary Herald, Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Cleveland Plain Dealer, New 
Orleans Picayune, and all the Boston 
papers. 

A practical housekeeper and a de- 
voted home-maker, to her belongs the 
credit of organizing the initial Wo- 
man’s Department of the Mechanics’ 


Fair, under the direction of Mr. 
James Little, Mr. John Mason Little 
and his sister, Grace Oliver. Mrs. 


McBride collected and forwarded the 
New England exhibition for the Cot- 
ton Centennial at New Orleans in 1884, 
when she was also press superintend- 
ent for the woman's department. 

In calling women to her aid in con- 
nection with the writing up of the 
centennial, she realized the value of 
the social organization which the New 
Orleans women had brought about in 
their cordial Southern way, and urged 
a similar union among Northern wo- 
men, and that was how she became the 
real founder of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association, for which she 
issued the call for the preliminary 
meeting when Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
in whose room they met, was elected 
the first president. She was a char- 
ter member of that association, and 
was one of its ablest and most devot- 
ed members and officers. 

In 1885 she was assistant press 
commissioner of the North, South and 
Central American Exposition, held in 
Crescent City. It was then she orga- 
nized the National Women’s Press 
Association in New Orleans, and in 
the following year the Ohio Women’s 
Press Association in Cleveland. 

She will be best remembered, local- 
ly, for her work on the Police Matron 
Bill for Massachusetts. This resulted 
in the Central House of Detention for 
women, which was added to the new 
Court House plans at the last moment 
by the strenuous efforts of the women 
ot Massachusetts. With Mrs. Charpiot 
she worked valiantly for the 
Massachusetts Home for Intempetate 
Women, from which many a_ pro- 
bationer and prisoner graduated to a 
moral, respectable life. She man- 
aged the woman’s department of the 
N. E. Mechanics’ Fair in 1887, 1890, 
1891, and organized the domestic 
science department of Boston’s first 
Food Fair. For many years she was 
Superintendent of Domestic Science 
for the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., and 
later for the national organization, 
where the departments of sanitation, 
health and heredity came under her 
care, 

She was for five years secretary of 
the Woman's Charity Club, before it 
established the hospital which now 
bears its name, and was an honorary 
member of the Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. Besides belonging to these or- 
ganizations, she was a member of the 
League of American Pen Women of 
Washington, D. C.; American Ship- 
ping and Industrial League; Chris- 
tian Woman's Exchange; New Eng- 
land Helping Hand Society; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union; Can- 
tabrigia Club of Cambridge: the 
American Woman's Sound Money As- 
sociation and the Rumford Historical 
Association. 

Her own personality, highly execu- 
tive and capable, was withal modest, 

(Concluded on page 156.) 
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LOST LEADERS. 


Lost Leaders? Nay, they are not lost, 

Like shrunken leaves by wild winds 
tost. 

Them only shall we mourn who failed: 

When came the fight, who faltered, 
quailed. 

Not lost, not lost the noble dead; 

By them our doubting feet are led. 

Stars of our dark, sun of our day, 

They guide, they light the climbing 
way. 

And if, in their celestial flight, 

The mist hath hid those forms from 
sight, 

Still down the stormy path we hear 

Their hero-voices ringing clear! 





“NO TIME FOR POLITICS.” 


Charles Dana Gibson continues his 
cartoon campaign against equal suf- 
frage in Collier's, and demonstrates 
most conspicuously his lack of com- 
prehension of what the demand by wo- 
men for implies in his latest 
slur sketch. It represents a_ well- 
groomed mother with her little girl on 
her knee, showing her picture books, 
under which is printed “No time for 
polities.” It's a pity that Collier's 
could not show side by side, in con- 
trast with this picture, that of anoth- 
er mother, drawn by Luther D. Brad- 
ley, an artist with brain, human sym- 
pathy and soul. ‘This picture repre- 
sents the wan and worn mother of the 
sweat shop with a babe tugging at her 


votes 


breast. It is inscribed “Sacred Moth- 
erhood.” It is a modernized illus- 
tration of the “Song of the Shirt,” 


and suggests that ever-present refrain, 


“Alas, that bread should be so dear 
and human life so cheap!” Perhaps 
if the well-to-do woman of C. D. Gib- 


son would take time for polities and 
to acquaint herself with her civic 
duties and obligations, she might help 
to lessen the hours of labor of her un- 
fortunate sisters and compel more 
humane conditions of employment. 
But Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's lady 
of quality lives in a fool's paradise if 
she thinks she can avoid politics; for, 
as has been so eloquently said, woman 
away from It 
into the home the 
drain pipe, through the water supply, 
through the milk, through the food 
which her child consumes, the air it 
breathes, which may be reeking with 
pollution and with of 
death because she has neglected poli- 
enter and claim 


polities. 
through 


cannot 


get 


comes 


laden germs 


tics. Contagion 
her beautiful and pampered child be- 
cause she has “no time for politics.” 


may 


No time for the most important con- 
cern of humanity, that touches moth- 
erhood in the welfare, nay, the very 
existence of her child, its home, its 
health, its education, the morals of the 
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were lately addressing a_ suffrage 
meeting in the most peaceable way. 
Miss Ray Costelloe wrote of the op- 
ponents: 

“They hooted at us, threw things at 
us, and snatched the hats off our 
heads. They would have been more 
rough if we had stayed, but we all got 
into our motor car and ran away.” 

The suffragettes the other day threw 
little toy bombs. In the same city of 
Birmingham some months ago the 
medical students threw tubes of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen among the ladies 
on the platform. Over and over again 
the speakers at suffrage meetings have 
been pelted with eggs, dead mice, and 
decayed vegetables, and the halls have 
been almost wrecked. 

Some enthusiasts on the suffrage 
side have broken windows. At a Lib- 
eral meeting in Limehouse the other 
day, a man climbed a pillar and waved 
a woman suffrage flag. He made no 
noise or other disturbance; but for 
waving the flag and resisting eject- 
ment, he and his friends were as- 
saulted so violently by the anti-suf- 
fragists that one had his shoulder 
fractured, another his wrist broken, 
and a third his collarbone dislocated. 
Anti-suffragists started in to break up 
a suffrage meeting in Scotland ‘recent- 
ly, and when a constable tried to keep 
order, they broke three of his ribs. 

If it is unmannerly to break your 
opponents’ window panes, what is it 
to break their wrists, collarbones, and 


ribs? If the one shows fhe unfitness of 
women to vote, what does the other 


show as to the superior fitness of men? 

If the side that has used the more 
violent tactics in England is to be pro- 
nounced in the wrong, judgment must 
be the of 


given apainst opponents 


votes for women, ; 

Joy is often expressed because the 
not resort to 
America in England. 
have tenfold 


themselves 


suffragists do such 
in 


women 


methods as 
American reason 
to the 
more civilized and courteous behavior 


A. S. B. 


congratulate on 


of American men. 





THE NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The new headquarters of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. and the New 
York State W. S. A. were opened last 
week for inspection to representatives 
of the press, and a reception was ten- 


dered by the officers of both aan : 
of 


A local 

The two associations occupy a hand- 
some suite of nine offices, the entire 
seventh floor of the new building at 
No. 505 Fifth avenue, and every room 
is large and airy, while from any one 
long sweeping views of the city can be 
had. The offices will be used for exe- 


tions. paper says: 


community in which she lives, and the | eytiye work, for holding board meet- 


laws which life and 
“No time for pulities!”"—She cannot 
escape her responsibility, because her 
and that 
involved 


protect property. 


her 
with those 
child. 
when 


own existence of 
inextricably 
every other 

“No time the 
protected child of plenty is not secure 
against the germs of the Great White 
Plague so long as the neglected little 
of the exhale 
into the air! 
Rather say, 
Charles “Where 
mother who can afford not to 
take politics, which is the 
administration of publie affairs, in 
the interest of peace, prosperity and 
the State?’’—Oakland 


are 


of mother and 


for politics,” 


slums seeds of 


common 


ones 
death 

“No time for politics!” 
Mr. 


there 


Dana Gibson, is 
a 


time for 


the safety of 


(Cal.) Enquirer. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE OUTRAGES. 


The the 
° . . 
England are often quoted as proof 


actions of suffragettes in 
oL 
women to vote. 
the far 
anti-suffragists. 
bell 


coni- 


the unfitness of 
little 
lent 

When 


Winston 


about more vio- 
tactics of the 

Miss Molloy 
Churchill, every 
_mented on it. For more than a year 
that anti suffra- 


gists had been systematically trying to 


is said 


rang al 


paper 


a 


before occurence, 


break up woman suffrage meetings b) 


ringing bells, blowing whistles and 


mouth organs, and occasionally open- | course, 


ing a sack of live rats in the midst of 
audience; but facts 
not cabled to America. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst the other day 
knocked off Jarvis’s hat, 
there was a general outcry. As a mat- 
of fact, the thing was not done in 
Mrs. Pankhurst and the 
Inspector are personally on friendly 
But it thought for 
strategic reasons that there should be 
and knocking 


the these were 


Inspector 


ter 
anger at all. 
terms. was best 
a technical “assault,” 
off the hat answered the 
purpose without hurting him. Far dif- 
ferent was the tearing off of the hats 
young women who 


Inspector's 


of some college 


child | 
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ings and for a place in which to re- 
ceive the friends of suffrage. 
A Large Library. 

There are two rooms across the 
front of the floor, a large library, 
handsomely decorated by Mrs. Bel- 
mont in dull green hangings and car- 
pet and with massive pieces of carved 
walnut furniture. This is the most 
sumptuous as well as the largest room 
of the suite. 

Mrs. Belmont’s Office. 

Adjoining it in front is a small of- 
fice occupied by Mrs. Belmont and her 


secretary. Almost every day Mrs. 
Belmont is there to go over details 


of the work or attending to the organi- 
zation of her own society, which is to 
be called the Political Equality As- 
sociation. 

National Headquarters. 

The National Headquarters, at the 
rear, are presided over by Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw. With her are Prof. 
Frances Squire Potter, vice-president, 
and Prof. Mary Gray Peck, office sec- 
retary. 

The 
fice 


of- 
with a 
the walls 
B. An- 


executive's 
color, 
On 
Susan 


national 
in cream 
brown rug. 
pictures of 


chief 

done 

light 
hung 


is 


are 


{thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to- 





gether with several illuminated dedi- 
cations from foreign suffrage societies. 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes to the 
editor of the Woman’s Journal: 
“Your father’s picture hangs in Miss 
Shaw's room, wreathed in smilax; and 
yesterday, when we had our reception 
for the representatives of the press to 
view our new headquarters, every one 


bed them paused and showed a great 
interest in the picture, which, of 

hangs by the side of your 
mother. The reception was a great 
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success,” 
State Headquarters. 

Between the national offices and the 
library are the State headquarters, oe- 
cupying two large and well lighted 
rooms done in dark oak, with mission 
furniture, the gift of Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard. 


Pictures of the former presi- 
dents adorn these walls, there being 
four in all. 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett presides 
over the State offices, assisted by the 
vice-president, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, and Miss Carolyn Crossett, a 
young Cornell graduate, who will act 
as private secretary to her mother dur- 
ing the coming campaign. 

Two more rooms are given over to 
the press bureau of the national so- 





ciety, where Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
and her assistant,, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, of Ohio, preside. 

The speakers of the afternoon were 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett, Miss Harriet May 
Mills and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. 
Mrs. Belmont was called upon to talk, 
but declined. Both headquarters, the 
national and the State, will be open 
daily, except Sunday, from nine till 
five. 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 





Hon. John D. Long. 

I write to express my profound ap- 
preciation of his life and character. 
He was one of the best men I knew, 
sincere, devoted, able. His fine moral 
principle, his fidelity to his convic- 
tions, his honest thought, his personal 
integrity and his great mental activ- 
ity and ability, were only some of his 
characteristics. He was one of the 


best, clearest and most convincing 
speakers and debaters to whom I have 
listened. But at this time I think 


even more of the many years of his 
friendship, and of the qualities which 
endeared him to me, and which com- 
manded and kept the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller. 

We have read with great interest 
the delightful tributes to your dear 
father. So glad the Journal is free 
from lines of mourning! I am par- 
ticularly pleased that your father, 
wishing to avoid the foolish display 
of an elaborate coffin, chose a simple 
box instead. By like preference, my 
dear mother lay in a box made by our 
Peterboro carpenter, covered with 
gray cloth. 

Mre. L. C. Obenchain (Eliza Calvert 
Hall). 

I cannot say anything about your 
noble father that has not already been 
said by his countless friends and ad- 
nmirers, yet I must add my little trib- 
ute to the rest. 

He has always seemed to me the 
one man in all the world who made 
the woman’s cause his own. I do not 
think we understand how great he 
was in this respect. His greatness 
will grow as the vears go on, and 
whenever the history of woman suf- 
frage is fully written his name will 
lead all the rest. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 

I read of vour father’s death with 
much emotion. He has been such a 
splendid figure all ihese years—even 
after his Lucy had gone. Oh, that 
must have been the hard part! I have 
never been able to look at his face 
these last years without a _ peculiar 


feeling of reverence and tenderness, 
because he loved so much to the 
end—for I cannot but feel that his 


wonderful devotion to womanhood was 
because he saw it always in the form 
one supremely-loved woman. It 
was your wonderful mother who made 
a convert of me—as I told her years 
afterwards—and it was herself more 
than her argument that did it. 

If ever a person had cause to 
joice in her parentage, it is you. 

Prof. Wm. H. Carruth. 

I shall miss your father—one of my 
ideal men, a man who kept his dreams 
alive, who never lost his vouth, who 
in a strenuous life devoted to reform 
was yet ever kindly and generous and 
moderate. I shall not soon forget 
your hospitality to me at the beauti- 
ful home in Dorchester, when your 
sweet mother, too, was there. 

“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart's love will meet thee again.” 


re- 


Woman's Public Service League of 
Colorado. 
Whereas, Henry Browne Blackwell 


has recently been called to his long 
home; and 

Whereas, Women everywhere, and 
especially women enfranchised, owe 
Mr. Blackwell a debt they can never 
repay, save as they carry on the work 
to which he devoted his life; and 

Whereas, His private life as hus- 
band, father and brother, was a model 
of courtesy, affection and considera- 
tion, making everyone who came into 
his home feel that the life of Mr. 
Blackwell, his wife, Lucey Stone, and 
their daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
was at once an inspiration and a bene- 
diction; and 

Whereas, Both Mr. Blackwell and 
Lucey Stone campaigned the State of 
Colorado in 1877, and aided substan- 
tially in the victorious campaign of 
1893; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our love 
and admiration for this great cham- 
pion of broader opportunities for wo- 
men in every sphere of life, and our 
sympathy for his noble daughter and 
family that mourn him. 

Louise M. Tyler, 
Ellis Meredith, 
Committee for the Women’s Pub- 
lic Service League. 
Springfield Republican. 

‘Henry B. Blackwell, he of the 
leonine head and earnest spirit, all 
his manhood life an aggressive advo- 
cate of woman suffrage, as he was 
years ago of the freedom of the slaves, 
died at his home in Boston yesterday, 


at the age of 84. Of late years, too, 
Mr. Blackwell had been aggressive 
for tariff reform. He is best known 
as editor of the Woman's Journal, 
which for nearly 40 years has been 
the chief organ of the cause of equal 
suffrage. Mr. Blackwell was to the 
cause of woman suffrage not unlike 


George T. Angell in his humane work 
for animals, always instant, forceful 


| without 





and never afraid to encounter oppo- 
sition. Mr.*Blackwell was a loyal Re- 
publican in his politics, and had been 
a participant in State and national 
conventions. Mr. Blackwell retained 
his physical and mental powers in a 
remarkable way, and to the last wrote 
in a clear and firm hand the best of 
copy. There is no one left who can 
exactly fill his place. 
William P. Letchworth. 

1 have always regarded your father 
as one of the heroes of the time in 
which he lived, the knight “sans peur 
et sans reproche.” How proud you 
must be of him, and how dear must 
his memory be to you! How beautiful 
and complete was his character, both 
public and private! 

Miss Caroline Lexow. 

It has many times been borne in 
upon me what great good fortune be- 
fell the suffrage movement in his life- 
long devotion. Especially do I value 
my brief opportunities of greeting 
him at conventions and hearing his 
powerful addresses. His speeches at 
Buffalo and Seattle I shall never for- 
get, and count my presence on those 
occasions as two of the special priv- 
ileges of my life. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

I am very much grieved to learn of 
the death.of your father. It was so 
short a time since he was with us, 
and he spoke so vigorously and with 
so much enthusiasm for our work, 
that it seems scarcely possible that 
his voice will not continue to rise in 
our behalf. He certainly was one of 
the greatest adherents of our cause, 
and his devotion to the memory of 
your mother is another thing that has 
always cheered me on, to keep me 
from being bitter over the thought of 
many other men who so soon had for- 


gotten their wives, and the interests 
their wives had at heart. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
(Continued from page 155.) 
kindly and honorable. She made and 
kept many personal friends all over 
the country. Hers was so active a 
life that she had little time for con- 
ventional social duties, but her coterie 
was one of which any society woman 
might be proud. 
Professional 
social, perhaps 
and enmities. But this woman died 
an enemy in the world. She 
will be mourned by a large company 
of friends and co-workers, as well as 
by her only son and his wife, whose 
devotion and care during her last long 
illness made her time of enforced in- 
activity as happy as an invalid’s could 
be made. They have the sympathy of 
many friends in their great bereave- 
ment, Edith Perry Estes. 


than 
envies 


success, more 
breeds many 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The flag that Peary planted at the 
Pole was given to him last year by the 
D. A. R. 

Woman's sphere lies wherever she 
can live nobly and do noble work.— 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding. 

The Chicago Public of Sept. 17 has 
one of the best and most appreciative 
memorial articles we have seen on 
William Lloyd Garrison. Send _ five 
cents in stamps to the Public for a 
copy. 

The heads of all universities, col- 
leges, and schools in which technical 
forestry is taught have been invited 
by Gifford Pinchot, United States For- 
ester, to attend or send a representa- 
tive to the Conference on Education 
in Forestry which will be held in 
Washington in December. 

Milwaukee has raised the teachers’ 
salaries 15 per cent. This was made 
possible by a bill passed by the Legis- 
lature this year increasing the money 
available for school purposes from 
three and a-half to four mills for the 
next two years, and to four and a-half 
mills thereafter. Butte, Mont., has 
raised the teachers’ salaries, from the 
second to the eighth grades inclusive, 
$10 a month. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke last 
Sunday morning and evening in the 
First Congregational Chureh of 
Georgetown, Mass., by invitation of 
the pastor, Rev. Francis Low, to the 
young women and girls of the church 
and parish. on “The World’s call to 
the Girl of Today,” and “The Special 


Call to the Girl of Today.” Mr. Low 
writes: “No one can speak to girls 
and young women like a_ cultured. 


educated and distinguished woman of 
moral worth. Mrs. Sewall is a woman 
of these great characteristics. She 
was enjoyed intensely by our young 
women. It was a felicitous day with 
us. The churches are losing much 
who do not get Mrs. Sewall to address 


their young women. I have known 
her for three vears, and have heard 
her lecture many times.” 





HUMOROUS. 





An Irish tenant, who had just 
bought under the Purchase Act, boast- 
ed to the agent that his landlord was 
now God Almighty, and that he need 
fear nothing. “Don't be too sure, 
Pat,” was the reply. “Remember, God 
Almighty evicted his first two ten- 
ants.” 


Little Rollis, four years old, came to 
the table. There was tomato soup, of 
which he is very fond. He could not 
wait for it to cool, but hastily ate two 
or three spoonfuls; then, laying down 
his spoon, he exclaimed: “My good- 
ness! that soup is so hot it makes 
sparks all down me.” 


A little girl of three was having a 
naughty time of it one evening. The 
mother undressed her and put her to 
bed and decided to leave her for a 
time to the gentle ministrations of 
her father. He succeeded in quieting 
her. The mother came to bid her lit- 
tle girl good night, and upon asking, 
“Well, dearie, have you asked God to 
forgive you?” she received the reply: 

“Yes, and I asked Him to forgive 
you, too.”—The Delineator. 





A famous surgeon, passing through 
a private asylum, was accosted by one 
of the patients: “Take off your hat, 
sir.” “Why?” asked the surgeon. “Be- 
cause I am the son of the Emperor of 
the French.” “Oh, I beg your Royal 
Highness’s pardon,” taking his hat off. 
On revisiting the asylum a month 
later, he was again accosted by the 
same patient: “Take off your hat, 
sir.” “Why?” Because I am the son 
of the Emperor of Germany.” “Of the 
Emperor of Germany? Surely, when 
last I had the honor to see your Royal 
Highness, you were the son of the Em- 
peror of the French.” “Ah, well, yes,” 
he stammered, but, recovering, he 
added brightly, ““That was by another 
mother.” 


FLOWERS 


FITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 





required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 


orders very carefully attended to 


|, NEWMAN & SONS,'24°TREMONT ST. 
(Tel. 4410 Main) 


—— 


NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political’and 
Moral Subjects 
By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 














New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 


2 WEST l6th STREET NEW YORK 


GLOUCESTER and CAPE ANN 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


Round trip 75e, Central Wharf, foot State 
St Elevated stairs. Week days, 10 A.M., 
2 P.M.; leave Gloucester 2.15 P.M.; Sun- 
days leave Boston 10,15 A.M.; leave Glou- 
cester3.15 P.M, Music. E.S. MERCHANT, 
Megr., B. & G.S8.S8. Co. 
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Mrs. May Wright Sewall 


being in this vicinity, would like to 
make engagements for lecturing dur- 
ing September, October and Novem- 
ber. She can speak before schools, 
clubs, New Thought circles, and suf- 
frage societies. Address her at 
Meadowyld Cottage, Eliot, York Co, 
Maine. 


— 





MILLINERY 
Millinery Store, 328 Blue Hill Ave.,’ Roxbury 
Mrs. NATALIE RUBIN 











YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 
A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H,. 


Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK, 
The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good receipts, 


and contains also valuable information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 


Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 
OOOO LL et ™ 


JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
eents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








seashore and automobiling. 





MISS M.fF..FISK 


“= UTHE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING; TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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